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A Short History of Shorthand 


By John Robert Gregg 
Copyrighted, 1922, by the Gregg Publishing Compan) 


Chapter One (Continued) 


THE TIRONIAN NOTAE 


HEN you examine the alphabet of 
Tiro given on this page, you will see that 
the characters for most of the letters 


were derived from the magiscules, or capital 
letters, of Latin as it was written at that time, 
and which survived incarefully engrossed man- 
uscripts down to the ninth century. The 
minuscule form of writing—that is, the small 
letters which can be joined to one another 
without lifting the pen—did not come into 
general use until the ninth century. Since 
the capital letters of Latin, on which Tiro’s 
alphabet was founded, 
were composed of lines 
and curves written in 
all directions, as are 
many of our printed 
capital letters to-day, 
the Tironian notes re- 
tained those character- 
istics. So far as the 
writer knows, no one 
has heretofore directed 
attention to the very 
interesting fact that 
many of the characters 
used by the early Eng- 
lish shorthand authors 
were derived from 
Tiro, and that, in a 
modified or simplified 
form, some of them are 
in use even to-day for 
the very purpose they 
served nearly twenty 
centuries ago! In a 
later chapter, dealing 
with the renaissance of 
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century, some 
presented 
been 


con- 


shorthand in the sixteenth 
evidence on this subject will be 
which will show how far-reaching has 
the influence of Tiro on shorthand 
struction. 

The Tironian alphabet was supplemented 
by dots and dashes and all kinds of arbitrary 
marks, and by ingenious methods of varying 
the inclinations of a consonant in three 
different directions to indicate the vowel, 
a, ¢, or 4, which followed the consonant. 
Bearing in mind the fact that the Tironian 
notes consisted of thou- 
sands of arbitrary signs 
for words and phrases; 
that after the death of 
Tiro the famous orator 
and philosopher, Sene- 
ca, developed the Tir- 
onian notes by five 
thousand additional 
signs of his own inven- 
tion; and that Bishop 
Cyprian added many 
thousands of abbrevia- 
tions for scriptural 
terms, one may have 
some idea of the diffi- 
culties which confront- 
ed students of short- 
hand in ancient times. 

Perhaps these long 
lists of arbitraries 
were responsible for 
the sad fate of Cas- 
sianus when teaching 
shorthand. Cassianus 
had been Bishop 
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of Brescia, and when he was expelled 
from his See, he established an academy at 
Imola, in the Province of Bologna, in which 
he taught shorthand. It is recorded that his 
exasperated pupils suddenly surrounded him 
and stabbed him to death with their styli. 
There is no explanation as to what they were 
exasperated about, but I hazard the conjec- 
ture that it was on a Friday afternoon and 
that Cassianus had assigned a lesson of a 
thousand additional arbitraries of his own 
invention, to be committed to memory by 
Monday morning. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the teacher of mod- 
ern shorthand, whose students are armed 
only with harmless pencils, because there 
are times—but why pursue the subject? 
That the spirit which animated the students 
of the unfortunate Cassianus still lives was 
brought forcibly to the attention of the 
writer a little while ago. Sitting opposite me 
on the subway train one morning there were 
two boys who were evidently going to a 
business school. One of them was looking at 
a shorthand textbook which was very familiar 
to me. The other boy said: ‘‘Do you know 
that our teacher says that the fellow who 
made up that stuff is still living, and in this 
town?”’ To which the boy with the book 
responded with deep feeling: “Living in this 
town, is he? Well, he won't be living long if 
I see him.’’ So, you see, human nature has 
not changed much; it is only restrained by 
modern laws from dangerous manifestations. 

Marcus Aurelius Prudentius, who in the 
third century was the most famous of the 
Roman Christian poets, expresses regret at 
the unhappy fate of a shorthand writer who 
was reporting a trial in court. The centurion 
Metellus, having been converted to Chris- 
tianity, refused to remain a soldier; he was 
what we should now term “a conscientious 
objector.”” Metellus employed a friend of 
his, who was a shorthand writer, to report the 
trial of his case. When the judge decided the 
case against Metellus and condemned him to 
death, the shorthand writer flung his tablets 
at the head of the judge. His subsequent 
fate is told in the laconic statement, “By 
order of the judge he was torn to pieces.” 

At one time it was decreed that stenog- 
raphers who copied the writings of the teachers 
of heretical doctrines should have their 
hands “hewn off.”’ 

Then there is the sad case of the stenog- 
rapher to a great ecclesiastic, who, being 
found dozing when he should have been 
transcribing his notes, was dealt such a vigor- 
ous blow on the ear that he died from the 
effects of it, and the churchman had to leave 
the city in order to avoid trial for man- 
slaughter. Of course the prevailing fashion 
of most stenographers to-day in wearing their 
hair, makes such an “‘accident”’ impossible. 





In view of the difficulty of writing with a 
stylus and on wax tablets, and with the 
crude form of shorthand that then prevailed, 
it would seem that the shorthand writer had 
enough to worry about without added 
burdens; but we find that the Emperor 
Severus in the third century decreed that a 
shorthand writer who made a mistake in 
reporting a case in court should be banished 
from Rome and have the nerves of his fingers 
cut so that he could never write again. What 
consternation and actual suffering such an 
edict would cause in some modern offices! 
And yet what a stimulus it would be to good 
classroom work in the schools. 


SHORTHAND FEES IN A. D. 137 


In 1903 archaeologists discovered, one 
hundred miles south of Cairo, a great many 
ancient documents on papyri. Among them 
was a contract with a shorthand writer, dated 
A. D. 137, whereby a boy was to be taught 
shorthand for the sum of 120 drachmae 
(about $24.00); 40 drachmae to be paid in 
advance, 40 drachmae on satisfactory evidence 
of the progress of the boy in the acquirement 
of the art, and a final 40 drachmae when he 
had become a proficient writer. Remember 
that this was 137 years after the birth of Christ. 

Shorthand was so much in demand in those 
days that there may have been some profiteer- 
ing among the teachers of it, because we find 
that in A. D. 301 the Emperor Diocletian 
issued an edict fixing the tuition fees which 
teachers of shorthand should charge their 
students at seventy-five denares per month 
for each pupil. This amounted to about a 
dollar and a half a month. Evidently teachers 
of shorthand were not troubled with the high 
cost of living in those days, or they had classes 
of enormous proportions! 

St. Augustine records the fact that the 
stenographers of Rome went on strike on 
one occasion and succeeded in securing their 
demands. Just imagine for a moment what 
would happen if all the stenographers of 
to-day went on strike. The whole world of 
commerce, and our entire political and 
social life, would be disorganized. 

Procopius, who was a stenographer to the 
Emperor Constantine II, became a count. 
He attempted to seize Julian’s crown, but, 
vacillating at the critical moment, was 
betrayed by his generals and put to death. 

A famous teacher of oratory, Fabius 
Quintilian (A. D. 35-95), in publishing his 
“Guide to the Art of Oratory,” complained 
that his lectures, published by others under 
his name, had injured him because they had 
been reported by “greedy shorthand writers, 
anxious to earn money, who had taken them 
down and circulated them under his name.” 

It has been suggested that the custom of 
indicating common Latin phrases by initials 
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—which was much practiced by the Romans, 
especially on their urns and funeral decora- 
tions—was derived from the practice of the 
Tironian note-takers in reporting court 
proceedings and ecclesiastical conferences. 
It has prevailed even to the present time to 
such an extent that many people constantly 
make use of these abbreviations without 
giving a thought to the origin of them; thus: 
e. g. (exempli gratia); A. D. (Anno Domini); 
\. M. (ante meridiem); P. M. (post meri- 
liem); N. B. (nota bene); RK. 1. P. (Re 
quiescat im Pace); M. VD Medicinae 
Doctor); L. L. B. (Legum Baccalaur- 
eus); L.S. D. 
Libra, Solidt, 
Denarti); 1. 
H.S. Ulesus— 
or Jesus— 
Hominum Sal- 
vator); D. V. 
(Deo volente); 
P. S. (post 
scriptum). 
With the 
decline and 
dissolution of CA4 
the Roman - 
Empire,short- 
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Extract from an Oration of Cicero's 
in Tironian Notae 


was a great age: Shakespeare 
wrote, Gutenberg invented movable type, 
and Caxton, the printing press. Whenever 
people have been deeply moved by religious, 
political or social reforms, there has been a 
wide-felt desire to have a record, for imme- 
diate and for permanent use, of the utterances 
of the great leaders of such movements. 
Therefore, it was inevitable that the revival 
of interest in religion, the arts and sciences, 
literature, the social and political relations, 
would turn the thoughts of men to the 
“lithe and noble art of brief writing,’’ which 
had preserved to the world so much of the 
wisdom of 
Roman and 
Greek civili- 
zation. 

As might be 
expected, the 
first evidence 
of the revival 
shorthand 


science. It 


4 
2 of 
that we have 
Ren- 
aissance is in 
the fact that 
sermons of the 
“new proph- 





hand, like all 
other arts, lost favor. It was no longer regarded 
as a great, fashionable art. In the sixth 


century the Emperor Justinian forbade his 
famous codes of laws being recorded by the 


short-cut riddles of signs.” 
Later, Frederick II ordered the destruction 
of all shorthand characters as being ‘“‘necro- 
mantic and diabolical."” As the Holy Roman 
Empire then covered almost the entire known 
world, the edict of Frederick II rendered 
shorthand one of the lost arts. Then came 
the Dark Ages, and for nearly a thousand 
years the arts and sciences, among them 
shorthand, were banished from the world. 
Following the decay of empires and feudal 
powers, there came a revival of learning and 
the birth of new ideals of human life and 
culture. There came freedom of speech and 
thought, as manifested in the Renaissance in 
Italy and in the Reformation in Germany and 
England. The peoples of the earth awoke from 
the long lethargy of the Middle Ages. Colum- 
bus sailed the seas and discovered a new 
world, Copernicus became the father of 
modern astronomy, and Galileo, of modern 


“catches and 








et,’ Girolamo 
1452-1498), reported in 
some form of abbreviated writing by Lorenzo 
di Jacopo Viola. There are many omissions or 
incomplete sentences in these reports, and in 
parenthesis there is this quaint explanation by 
the reporter: “‘Here | was unable to pro- 
ceed because of weeping.”” Now it is true 
that many of our present-day stenographers 
occasionally find themselves ‘“‘unable to 
proceed” with the dictation, but not because 
of “‘weeping,”” although doubtless there 
are times when some of them have felt 
like relieving their feelings in that manner. 
One is inclined to believe that reporter Viola 
was merely camouflaging his inability to keep 
pace with the fiery utterances of the great 
orator. But in view of the fact that all 
historians declare that Savonarola’s sermons 
were so eloquent and impressive that they 
strung the Florentines to heights of spiritual 
emotion which they had never before or since 
attained, let us be charitable to Viola, who 
was attempting to report when such waves 
of emotional frenzy were sweeping over the 
audience surrounding him. 
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Chapter Two 
Early English Systems 


HE first system of shorthand publish- 

I ed in modern times was that of Dr. 
Timothy Bright, whose ‘‘Characterie: 

An arte of shorte, swifte, and secrete writing 
by Character,” issued in 1588, was dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Letters Patent 
were issued to the 


latter can easily spare, so}without the former my Char 
acterie dareth presume no farther. but liveth or diett 
according to your Majesty's account, whose blessed 
state, as it is to all your subjects, another life besides the 
natural, so to this new sprung imp, and to me the parent 
thereof, nothing can be more comfortable than your 
Majesty's gracious accepta 
tion, by whom all the lar 

flourisheth and is at the 
very heart cheered. 








author by the Crown, c AR. CTERIE. 
dated July 13, 1588, om ; In his very interest- 
granting him the exclu- A vy eR ot E ing memoir of Timothe 


sive right to the pub- 
lication and use of 
shorthand. In his dedi- 


cation “‘to the most 
high and mighty 
Prince, ELIZABETH, 
by the Grace of God, Ki; “ale —s 
of England, France ‘or Gorin: sr’ 


and Ireland, Queen: 
Defender of the Faith, 
etc.,"” Doctor Bright 


said:* . - Phutkes S 
*“- s “4 


Cicero did account it wor- 
thy of his labor and no less 
profitable to the Roman com- 
monweal (most gracious Sov- 
ereign) to invent a speedy 
kind of writing by Character, 
as Plutarch reporteth in his 
life of Cato, the Younger. 
This invention was increased 
afterward by Seneca; that 
the number of characters 
grew to 7,000. Whether 
through injury of time, or 
that men gave it over for 
tediousness of learning, noth- 
ing remaineth extant of Cic- 
ero’s invention at this day. 
Upon consideration of the 
great use of such a kind of 
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Fuprinted at 1esteabe 
Windet, the Afsizne 
¢ of Tim,Bright, ; 
Pan f. 1588... 
Sono Regx Maas 
bog chee pi. 


Bright, ‘‘The Father of 


| ©] 
the rte. Modern Shorthand,’ 
of ° , fwifte,, Mr. William J. Carlton 
© and feerete wri~ Pa points out that “al 


though in extolling the 


peer Chatac- Se Queen, Doctor Bright 


» affects to speak rather 
slightingly of Cicero,” 
the dedication “estab- 


‘Fouented by emehe lishes — padiies 


fact that Bright's 
shorthand system owed 
its inspiration to the 
Roman notae, the in- 
vention of which he 
attributed to the great 
orator and statesman, 
but which is now us- 
ually ascribed to his 
freedman, Tiro,”’ and 
that the reading of the 
passage in Plutarch 
describing the report- 
ing of Cato’s speech 
“fired Master Timothe 
Bright with the desire 
to resuscitate so novel 
and expeditious a mode 








writing, I have invented the : ike : ae 99 

like: of few characters, short 3 oa. : of writing. 

and caer > camates i - rs ‘ On the 26th day of 

answering a word: y in- . 
; 7 ays uly, 1588, Queen Eliz- 

vention mere English, with- Title Page of “‘Characterie”’ _ “4 Q d _ 

out precept, or imitation of abet granted to her 


any. The uses are divers: 
Short, that a swift hand 
may therewith write ora- 
tions, or public actions of 
speech, uttered as becometh 
the gravity of such actions, verbatim. Secret, as no 
kind of writing like. 


The dedication concludes with this flatter- 
ing reference to the great Queen 


If it may be so happy as to enjoy your Majesty's favor 
and good liking, I doubt not but it will grow up, be em- 
braced, and yield profitable fruit unto many, and I myself 
thereby shall have attained, for my particular respect, 
that which in a lower degree many shall enjoy by the use 
of this invention, which I hope (be it said with modesty) 
wanteth little to equal it, with that old device of Cicero's, 
but your Majesty's allowance and Cicero's name. The 





* For ease of reading, the modern spelling of the words is used, 


(Reproduced in Mr. Carlton's book, from copy im 
Pepysian Library, Cambridge) 


“‘well-beloved subject, 
Tymothe Brighte, 
Doctor of Phisike,’ 
patent for a ‘“‘shorte 
and new kynde of writing by character to the 
furtherance of good learning.’’ The patent 
granted ‘‘free libertie and lycence to Tymothe 
Brighte and to his assignes for and dueringe 
the space of fyfteene years next ensewinge the 
date hereof for hym and his assignes onlye to 
teache, imprynte and publishe or cause to be 
taughte, imprynted and published in or by 
character not before this tyme com’ onlye 
knowne and used by anye other oure subjects.”’ 
Then follows stern directions for the pun- 
ishment of those who attempted to infringe 
on the patent right thus granted. 
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Bright's system had an alphabet, as shown 

in the cut given on this page, but it was not 

an alphabetic system, as the term is generally 

understood. This brief description by Mat- 

thias Levy, the shorthand historian, will 

give the reader a good idea of the arbitrary 

manner in which the signs were used: 
“There are, it is true, certain marks for the 

letters, but they are incapable of being easily 

joined. They are on 

the principle of the 

secret writing which 

was sO common at that 

period, purely arbitra- 

ry. The letter a was a 

vertical stroke. By add- 

ing various marks in 

different positions the 

letter a represented 12 

words, namely, abound, 

about, accept, accuse, 

advance, air, again, 

age, all, almost, also, 

although. But a is also 

represented by a hori- 

zontal stroke, and by 

final additions in vary- 

ing positions Bright 

gets another dozen 

words. There was yet 

another method. Be- 

sides the given word 

for which there was a 

given mark, all the 

synonyms of the word 

were represented by 

the same mark. As 

thus: abandon-forsake; 

abide-continue; air, 

breath, exhalation, mist, t 


reek, steam, vapour 
uvw ? 


rhe word ‘age’ has a 
mark resembling the 
figure 6. Place a dot to the right of the stem 
and it makes the plural, ‘ages’; place a cir- 
cle over the stem and it becomes ‘the ages.’ 
There are between 500 and 600 of these to get 
by heart. Recent writers assert there was 
an alphabet, but at the same time they admit 
‘that the system was not worked alpha- 
betically, as we understand it.’ The letters 
were incapable of being readily joined, and 
were ‘rarely used in the particular state, as 
you see them.’ "’ 

Doctor Bright was born in 1550 or 1551, 
and died in 1615. When a student of medi- 
cine in Paris in 1572, he very narrowly 
escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Eve by taking refuge in the home of the 
British Ambassador. The ‘“‘Father of Modern 
Shorthand"’ was a man of rare attainments 
and originality of thought. He was a distin- 
guished physician and the author of several 
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Bright’s Characterie 


Some arbitrary signs 


ourselves 


asitwere ZX 


lest that 


that is to say 
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noteworthy books. His first book, published in 
1580, was ‘‘A Treatise on English Medicines"’; 
a later work, “A Treatise on Melancholy,” 
which is described as explaining “‘the causes 
thereof and reasons of the strange effects it 
worketh in our minds and bodies,” etc., 
published in 1586, probably suggested to 
Robert Burton his famous “Anatomy of 
Melancholy," which was published in 1621, 
as there are striking 
similarities in the plan 
and arrangement of the 
book as well as in the 

subject matter. This, 
£ however, is not so 
+ interesting as the fact 

that Bright's “A Trea- 
Melancholy” 
probably suggested 
to Shakespeare many 
of the pranks of mad 
people, as set forth in 
his plays, especially 
“Hamlet.” Shakes- 
peare was twenty-four 
when 


myself 


it is £ 


tise on 


they 


1 


SO aS 
years ol age 
Bright's book was pub 
lished and no doubt 
he was familiar with it, 
as it created a stir at 
the time Recent in- 
vestigators have found 
that unusual 
expressions in “‘Ham- 
let,’’ which were here 
tofore believed to have 
been original with 
Shakespeare, are to be 
found in Bright's book, 


we 

to 
with 
itself several 
so 
it 
else 


the 


eyes 


such as ‘‘discourse of 
an expression 
which the 
dedication of the 
‘“‘Treatise."’ Richard Loening de- 
clared his belief that in Shakespeare's portray- 
als of the melancholic temperament in ‘“‘Ham 
let’’ and other plays, the greatest dramatist 
of all time has drawn largely upon his knowl 
edge of Bright's ‘‘Treatise on Melancholy.’ 

Only three copies of Bright's ‘‘Characterie”’ 
are known to be in existence. One is in Bod 
lein Library, Oxford; another copy is in 
Magdalene College, Cambridge—being one 
of the five shorthand books in the collection 
of the famous shorthand diarist, Samuel 
Pepys; the third copy, which has been long 
sought for by shorthand bibliophiles—as it 
was included in the list of a library sold in 
1818—has recently been discovered in the 
library of the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, Wigan, Lancashire. It is said to be 
the most complete and best-preserved copy, 
and is extremely valuable 


reason,” 
occurs in 
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(To be continued next month) 
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A Christmas Effigy—VI 


By Archie P. McKishnie 
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[This story began in the December issue.) 
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A Christmas Eff gy—VII 
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A Christmas Effigy—VIII 
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\ Christmas Effigy—IX 
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A Christmas Effigy—X 
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[Reprinted fromt the Farmers’ Magasine, Toronto, Canada} 
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Charles Dickens’ Golden Rule 


¢¢ JP NEVER could have done what I devoted myself to, I have devoted my- 

have done without the habits of _ self to completely; in great aims and in 
punctuality, order and diligence—with- small I have always been thoroughly in 
out the determination to concentrate earnest. I have never believed it pos- 
myself on one subject at a time, no sible that any natural or improved 
matter how quickly its successor should ability can obtain immunity from the 
come upon its heels. Whatever I have companionship of the steady, plain, 
tried to do in life, I have tried with all hard-working qualities, and hope to gain 
my heart to do well; whatever I have its end.” 
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The Erineiples 





Conducted by W. W. Lewis 


. Head of Theory Department, Gregg Schoo! 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Very Happy and Prosperous New Year to You! 


ANY of you are now just completing 
the Manual and some of you al- 
ready are thinking about seeking that 

position. To you just let us give a word of ad- 
monition. The general business prosperity and 
the expansion of commerce have created an 
unprecedented demand for well-trained office 
workers. The opportunities were never 
greater than they are to-day for the skilled 
stenographer. The day of the _ so-called 
stenographer with only a smattering of short- 
hand and typewriting, and no skill in execu- 
tion, has passed. The business man to-day 
will not fritter away his time in explaining to 
the poorly-prepared stenographer the things 
he should have learned in school, or in correct- 
ing letters that must be rewritten. 

When a stenographer writes a letter in- 
correctly because of his own lack of training, 
he is wasting the time of his employer, to say 
nothing of adding to his own labors. No in- 
competent stenographer has the moral right 
to offer his services to anyone. There is but 
one course open to him, and that is to prepare 
himself for the work he proposes to under- 
take. It often happens that students are too 
anxious to get out of school, and, as soon as 
they can transcribe a letter, they imagine 
themselves stenographers. Perhaps they have 
heard someone say that it is ‘“‘experience”’ 
they need. But no amount of experience 
can make up for lack of training. The idea 
that,with a few weeks of training in shorthand 
and typewriting, a young man or young 
woman can go out into the business world and 
get the necessary practice in an easy position 
at a low salary, is a survival of hard times and 
explains the rude awakening and failures of 
thousands of misguided students. We have 
known many such students who have gone 
forth to petty, routine positions and remained 
there for year. at a mere pittance, when their 
classmates who were wise enough to lay a 
broad foundation in school by taking a thor- 
ough and complete course, were earning at the 
end of the first year more than double the 
amount of their ill-fated friends. 


The learning of shorthand and typewriting 


is now reduced to a plain business proposi 
tion. Remember, you must be 
to-day to win in the game of business 


competent 


A Few Incidentals 


Heo’ about that grip on the pen? Are you 
holding it lightly, with the forefinger 
well arched and the wrist high so as not to 
come in contact with the notebook or desk? 

Are you dating your notebook each day? 
This habit, formed while in school and con- 
tinued afterwards in actual work, will save 
you much annoyance when called upon to 
refer back over several days’ work to look up 
some particular dictation 

Are you using the full length of your line, 
keeping your margins straight, narrow, and 
systematic? Do you return quickly from the 
end of each line to the beginning of the next? 


How about your spacing between outlines? 


Arrange your outlines compactly. Do not 
waste space between words. It will help you 
later on when you come to speed work if you 
develop the habit of compact writing at the 
very start. It takes longer to write twenty 
words with wide spaces between the outlines 
than it does to write the same twenty words 
with compact spacing. Why? Because it 
takes time to move the hand across the paper, 
and while the may amount to 
only a second or two with twenty words, it 


wasted time 
amounts to a great many seconds in a twenty- 
minute take. Just think what it would mean 
in the course of a day's work. Try it your- 
self if you are inclined to scout this statement 
Consider how much less space your shorthand 
outline consumes as compared with the same 
word written in longhand, and then narrow 
your spacing accordingly. 

How about turning your pages? Had you 
given it a thought? Just think how much 
time can be wasted or saved in this 
simple, little act. Remember, while you aré 
turning the leaf, you are not making a mark 
in your notebook that will mean anything 
to you when you come to transcribe, and in 


one, 
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Vocabulary Sentences—! 


~ 
< 
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the meantime your chief will continue dic 
tating just the same. 

We offer the following suggestions for turn 
ing the pages of your notebook, and, while we 
do not claim them as original, we are sure, 
with a little practice on your part, you will be 
able to turn the pages much more readily 

Write only on the page of your book next 
to you, leaving the upper page blank until 
your book is written through one way; 
then reverse and write back the other way 
Thus, you will have both sides of the leaf 
filled and no paper wasted. While writing 


on the upper half of the page, introduce the 
second finger of the left hand between it and 
the next leaf, keeping the page on which you 
are writing steady by the first finger and 
While writing on the lower part of 


thumb. 


Vat — YY 


the page, shift the leaf by degrees till it is 
about halfway up the book. When the page 
is filled, lift the thumb, and the leaf will turn 
almost of its own accord. The finger should 
be introduced at the first pause the speaker 
makes, or at any other convenient opportu- 
nity that presents itself 


Are you a good speller? You should form 
the habit of analyzing carefully every diffi- 
cult word you encounter in your daily reading, 
whether it be in your textbooks or elsewhere 
Do not study spelling merely from your 
speller. Get mental photographs of the 
difficult words and file them away for future 
reference. 


How about your style? Do some regular 
practice daily on the repetition ovals. It 
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Vocabulary Sentences—I| 


will help you to limber and speed up your 
hand. 
line as well 
style; without which you will not be satisfied 


It will enable you to make a clear-cut 


as to develop an easy, flowing 


How about your study habits? It is better 
to study hard for fifteen minutes than to sit 
ind dream or gossip over your books for two 
hours. Work for yourself and by yourself 
Be independent. Do not ask your neighbor 
to help you decipher an outline. Study it 
out for yourself and the next time you will 
recognize the word instantly rhe school 
room is the place to begin to develop the habit 
of close attention to work; a habit that will be 
expected of you when you take the position for 
which you are preparing yourself 


rhat is, 


Do you profit by your mistakes? 
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incorrectly, do 
down for 


when you write an outline 


you, right then and there, jot it 
study at the very first opportunity and then 
make it a part of your shorthand knowledge? 
If you have arrived at the point where you 
feel it is a disgrace to make the same mistake 
twice, you are making real progress 


CLINCHING THE WORDSIGNS 


Do your ideas as to how well you should 
know your with ours? 
Our observation and experience has taught 
us that the only knowledge of wordsigns that 
is not a positive hindrance is such that will 
permit us to write them purely automatically 
and without thought or attention as to what 
we should write. If we cannot do this, there is 


wordsigns coine ide 
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a hesitation which causes us to take 
longer to write the outline than it would to 
write the word in full. 


One of the best methods to be employed 
in learning the wordsigns is what we might 
call the “column method.” After writing the 
words over and over again until you feel you 
know them, take a sheet of typewriting 
paper and fold it into columns about an inch 
wide. Place this folded sheet alongside the 
printed words of your Manual, over the 
shorthand, and write the outlines for the en- 
tire column. Execute the outlines carefully, 
but without hesitation. Make something for 
each word in the column, right or wrong. 
Be honest with yourself and do not look to 
see whether a doubtful outline is correct or 
not, but keep writing until the column is 
completed. Then compare your work with 
the Manual, and on the incorrect and doubt- 
ful outlines apply a good, strong, caustic 
liniment of practice so as to effect a complete 
cure right then and there. Next, close your 
Manual, and, in column two of your sheet, 
write the longhand opposite your shorthand 
outline. When you have completed the col- 
umn, open your Manual and compare. If 
any mistakes have been made, apply a double 
coating of the liniment to the offending 
outlines and surely they will not trouble 
you again. Continue this process, alternating 
the shorthand and longhand, until you have 
used up all the columns of your sheet. 


Do you stumble occasionally in reading 
back some of your wordsigns? If you do, we 
wonder if it is not because of a little careless- 
ness On your part in the execution of your 
outline. Because of the fact that these word- 
signs are so simple, we frequently become 
careless in their execution. 


The cure: Simply do not permit any 
outline to be carelessly made, but make each 
one just as accurately as you possibly can 
without drawing it. 


THE WORDSIGN CHART 


The Wordsign Chart on the opposite page 
affords excellent reading practice on the 
wordsigns. Read the columns down, up, 
to the right, to the left, and diagonally in all 
directions. Have some one pronounce the 
words to you, skipping about over the chart, 
and see how quickly you can locate them. 
This compels you to form a mental image of 
what is to attract the eye. You should drill 
on reading the chart until you can read the 
entire chart in less than two minutes. 


ADDITIONAL PRACTICE MATTER 


The following sentences are arranged to 
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much accompany the chart. The sentences are 
short and each wordsign is used at least 
once. Write each sentence over and over 
again until you can write it in perfect 
rhythm and without any hesitation what- 
soever. 


WORDSIGN SENTENCES 


The official opinion is clear. I cannot endure more, 
The future of this society is beyond question. Much 
depends upon you, sir. Every clerk should use the type- 
writer. The small motto read, “Trust in God.” We 
usual'y get some business from that territory. The accept- 
ance should be signed in about an hour. They may find 
the body soon. Part of one order has gone. Please collect 
the bill immediately. The principal will inclose a report. 
Such an organization may exist. The clerk will check the 
above list. He will accord the pupil a hearing. He shows 
a good spirit about his work. This isin accordance with our 
usual custom. He got a copy of his speech for me ! 
consider this call very important. We carry this gevern 
ment publication in stock. The following instance is told 
by the judge. After standing for an hour, the agent went 
away. You should acknowledge immediately every order 
for merchandise. The law is different in the other state 
Why does he want to occupy this particular house? 1! 
have all the stock I care for now. He was a business ac 
quaintance. It is strange that you allow him here. The 
firm will consider it a great favor. The correspondence 
of this corporation is surely important. Your first letter 
should cover this point. I suggest that this kind of cover 
would be an improvement. The strong point is quality, 
not quantity. I see the advantage of advertising every 
week. What was the cause of those changes in the certifi- 
cate? The public will give the railroad credit for the im- 
provement. Please thank your friend again for me. Did 
you receive the bill for light? In this industry the hours 
are long, but I like the work. The railway will deliver the 
goods. I thoroughly agree with you. The company will 
not make any change now. What was the influence of this 
recent arrangement upon them? I have little influence 
with you, gentlemen. You could then ask for a new draft. 
The truth is that there is no record of this insurance. 
Please direct him fully and clearly. This system is in use 
throughout the world. Where shall | put the invoice? 
Mr. Smith gave the course to assist his wife. Do not refer 
to me when you can avoid it. I regret that you cannot 
find the dollar bill. Where did you look for it? The 
new car is a thing of real beauty. The jury did not hear 
the reply to this remark. Can you give the value of this 
mortgage? While you are here we shall get better atten- 
tion. Please make a duplicate copy immediately. How do 
you represent this vowel? Please be definite about the 
remittance. Messrs. Cole and Lane have great wealth. 
You must sell this car during the season. He may never 
become great. He will devote most of his time to the 
newspaper. In this respect his education is satisfactory 
I am glad that you can write so well. The wire was bound 
with silk. When did you determine to move? The letter 
said: “Dear Sir: I shall return immediately.” The speech 
was without effect. They have kept the name from the 
public. It is no wonder that you object to this charge 
The firm will oblige the merchant on this occasion. You 
must either hand this to him to-morrow or send me word 
when you can bring it in. He has had enough difficulty 
in this operation. Is he behind with his bills? There is 
always a satisfaction in doing your work well. It is his 
duty to make a report in regard to the character of each 
claim. Do you believe that he would trust me? Please 
send a record of your speech to the office before noon. 
What is the significance of this report? Where were you 
yesterday when he went to the market? Yes, the fault is 
his. How far has he gone? The young pupil will not be 
here until next month. Yes, this is the right side. Where 
will you go between now and then? He will teach them if 
they so desire. What is the capital stock of the corporation? 
We will begin suit in your behalf. How much experience 


has he had? 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—III 
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[The first two plates of these supplementary drills ap peare 
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din November (Lesson 1-1V) and 
new series starting with Lesson 1 will begin in February.) 
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Who is the World’s Champion 
Shorthand Writer? 


PUBLISHER of one of the old-time 
A systems of shorthand is throwing 57 

varieties of conniption fits because 
Mr. Schneider did not break every record at 
every speed ever made by any writer in any 
contest for the championship, when he won 
the world’s championship at Niagara Falls 
last summer. As though that made any 
difference! , 

He is advertising—boldly and shamelessly, 
we think—that a writer of the system of short- 
hand published by them, who won the cham- 
pionship in 1913, is ‘“‘still the world’s 
champion.” 


For the enlightenment of this publisher, 
and others, we shall state a few facts in connec- 
tion with the last contest. But we are not 
going to mention any names, for we might 
be placed in the position of the chap in the 
poker game (in which sat a man who unfor- 
tunately had lost an eye) who suddenly sprang 
to his feet and exclaimed, ‘“‘Somebody in this 
game is cheating, and if he does it again I 
am going to knock his other eye out.”’ 


The last championship contest was held at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, August 25, after it 
had been announced time after time in the 
official organ of the Association. Ten of the 
best writers in the country— including three 
former champions—gualtfied on one or more 
of the three championship ‘‘takes,’’ but only 
two qualified on all three dictations. Mr. 
Albert Schneider, a boy of twenty, was de- 
clared the winner by the chairman of the 
Speed Contest Committee of the Association, 
and the championship trophy was awarded 
to him to hold until the next contest. He 
made but 78 errors in the three dictations; 
his nearest competitor, 101. On two other 
‘“‘takes’’—215 and 175 words a minute straight 
literary matter—he established new world’s 
records, tying in the 175 with Mr. Willard 
Bottome, an official court stenographer of 
New York City. He transcribed five of the 
highest speed dictations in the time allotted 
for three. In one of these—the 215-words-a- 
minute straight literary matter dictation— 
he made a net speed of 211.2 words a minute, 
the highest net speed on this type of matter 
ever achieved by any writer in any contest. 


How does his record compare with the best 
previous record? 


Here it is: 
Year Per cent of Accuracy 
1913 98.29 
1921 97.94 


It will be seen that the difference is exactly 
thirty-five one-hundredths of one per cent! 
Isn't it marvelous how so weighty a question 
could hang on so slender a strand! If experi- 
ence counts for anything, then the difference 
would be more than wiped off, for the 1913 
champion had had nine years’ experience to 
Mr. Schneider's five 


It would be fairer to compare the accuracy 
of these two writers in their first winning con- 
test. For example, the 1913 champion won 
the championship contest three times. In 
his first contest he made 118 errors against Mr. 
Schneider's 78 in the 1921, an accuracy per- 
centage in favor of Mr. Schneider of 1.14 
per cent. His average for the three centests 
is 97.44. Mr. Schneider's 97.94 for his first 
is a shade better—one-half of one per cent 
Moreover, the average syllable intensity of 
the matter in the three contests of the 1913 
champion is 1.38; that of the 1921 contest, 
1.46. In other words, the 1921 contest on the 
whole was 3.8 per cent harder than the average 
on the three, and 3.5 per cent harder than the 
first contest of the 1913 champion. 


The average accuracy of all the winners 
in the championship contests, not including 
1921, is 96.8; Mr. Schneider's accuracy in the 
1921 contest was 97.94—or 1.14 higher. 

But, after all, the championship contest is 
decided on the merits of the work in a given 
contest. It is the same in a shorthand contest 
as in any other competition of skill—as in 
golf, tennis, and other sports. That is so 
elementary that it hardly seems necessary 
to state it. Champions cannot retain their 
titles unless they defend them; 
they are not barred from participation in 
future contests, and if they do not compete, 
they lose by default 


successfully 


But here is an interesting sidelight on the 
whole situation: The championship of 1919 
was won by a writer who does not write the 
system of the publisher mentioned. He was 
classified as a writer of this system, however, 
by the use of the convenient termination “‘ic."’ 
No great howl went up about somebody else 
being ‘“‘still the world’s champion’’—then 
It was only when Mr. Schneider, a writer of an 
entirely different system (and one that could 
not be so conveniently classified with the 
antiquities) won the championship that the 
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discovery was made that a champion, to win 
the contest, must beat all previous records 
in all tests—unless he happens to write a 
particular system. 


Fortunately a large percentage of short- 
hand writers and schoolmen have a fine 
sense of humor, and the sober announcement 
about the “still champion” has aroused a 
stream of humorous comment. ‘Murder will 
out”’ is an old saying. It was never better 
illustrated than in the phrase “still champion” 
—the psychology of it is irresistible. It is a 
tacit acknowledgment of defeat. It denotes 
a state of mind, a defensive position, a feeble 
attempt at justification, that would be tragic 
if it were not so funny.—R. P. S. 
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Editorial Brevities 


HE new Textile Building, 285-29 
Fifth Avenue, the home of the New 
York office of the Gregg Publishin, 
Company, has been awarded the first priz 
a Gold Medal, for the best building erecte 
in 1921 in the Fifth Avenue district. 

The award was made at the annual dinne: 
of the Fifth Avenue Association by Dr 
John H. Finley. The New York Times 
in reporting the event, said that “the award 
ing of the prizes was an extremely difficult 
task this year on account of the large numbe« 
of new buildings erected during the year 

When you are in New York do not fai 
to visit the company’s office. 


oO° 


Business Letters 
“Out of Stock”’ 


(From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, Pages 43 and 44, letiers 17 and 18) 
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Charles Lee Swem 


Speeding Up the Frequencies 
By Ruyert P. SoRelle 


[The first article of this series by Mr. SoRelle appeared in the December issue.) 


HE frequently recurring words in 
typewriting may be compared to the 
wordsigns in shorthand. If we possess 
great speed in executing these, it will help us 
tremendously in writing any ordinary matter, 
because the majority of the wo.ds will trip 
right off our finger tips without much effort. 
The speed on these also carries over to some 
extent to the other words. 
The first drill contains a list of words in- 


cluded in the one hundred most frequent 
words of the Ayres list—applying particularly 
to correspondence—but not included in the 
list published last month. It will be remem- 
bered that the Ayres list was made up from 
matter of which about two-thirds consisted 
ol personal and correspondence 
Drill II contains 
hundred most frequegtly 
made up from various sources 


business 
a list of the second one 


occurring words, 


Drill I * 
Up, she, say, sir. day, send, week, good, take, 


last, just, work, night, other, write, 
truly, thank, house, please, 


thing, think, 
letter. 


Drill II 


(1) 
old, own, yet, far, per, 
(2) 


back, 

away, fact, half, giv 

live, says, ever, tell. 
(3S) 


never, years, right, 


Being, under, after, goods, those, 
where, while, 


Am, go, oh, way, see, day, did, new, get, 
put, two, 
Here, make, most, many, much 
even, long, life, just, take, work, part, 
cause, days, a so, each, home, 
, does, 


few, why. 

know, down, 
last 
once, year, 
food, less, best. can, 


world, 
night, three, 


think, to-day, again, going, money, woman, still. 


power, yours, found, house, place, 
Matter, public, always, 


(4) 


Since, until. 
cannot, things, 


because, country, through, against, thought, 
nothing, present, between, another, himself, busi- 
ness, possible. 

How to Practice the Drills 


WO of the greatest obstacles to making 
any repetitive work on the machine 
effective are, first, lack of interest; second, 
lack of concentration. A great deal of 


interest can be generated by studying all the 


fine points of technique. For example, it would 
do no harm to watch your writing part of the 
time to see that you are utilizing every move- 
ment to the best advantage. It will also help 
you visualize the position of every key, and 
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January Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until February 25, 1922) 


N NEW YEAR'S DAY every man, woman and child in Japan arises at the 
‘Hour of the Tiger,’’ which is four A. M. according to our reckoning of time, 
puts on new clothes (if they happen to have any) and waits for the mythical 

Takura-bume, a wonderful treasure ship, to sail into the harbor of their home. 
For|days they have been busy cleaning house, covering the soji with fresh paper, 
making new clothes, paying bills, and decorating their homes and streets. On the 
right of every doorway the honorable black pine is planted; on the left is a small 
red pine tree, indicating long life; the feathery branches of the| bamboo are there 
also, typical of health and strength; stretched across the gateway or threshold of 
the house is a thick plaited rope of rice straw with various emblems of good luck 
hanging from it; there is a red lobster, typifying long life; a budding yusuri branch, 
meaning that there are young|people within the house growing up to take the place 
of the old; two fern fronds symbolical of the unity and happiness of wedded life; 
a small bud to represent fruitfulness; bits of charcoal, symbolical of the fireside 
or home; strips of sea-weed which stand for rejoicing; oranges and twisted pieces 
of|pure white rice paper cut diagonally. 

The seven jolly gods of good luck like to see these symbols of themselves and 
their gifts, and when this company of gods sees a pine tree at the gate as invitation 
to them to go int@ethe house, they quite naturally go for a visit, and leave gifts for 
the family, especially|if they know (and, of course, they know all things) that under 
the wooden pillow of the childrew is a picture of themselves and their boat. They 
like strangers to visit their land, so I was told, and my landlord saw to it that | 
should not be overlooked by these gods of good luck, for by the|gatepost of my 


tiny cottage he planted pine and bamboo and bound them together with ropes of 
rice straw. 


‘At every door the pine trees stand; 
One mile post more to the spirit land; 
And as there’s gladness, so there’s sadness.’ 


Thus was I assured a full measure of joyousness for the new year, spiced a 
bit with|the bitter sadness that makes the gladness sweeter. 

The children brought me gifts; a flowery plum tree, three rice cakes to be 
placed before the bronze Buddah that sat in my Takonoma, and wished that | 
might be “‘as old as the pine, as strong as the bamboo, that the storks might make 
nests in my chimneys,|and that the turtle (meaning long life) might crawl over 
my floor.’’ These little children were arrayed like the sunset clouds, and carried 
wands of white paper and tiny wreaths of straw, and the card, representing a gift 
of fish, stuck in, much as we put a Christmas card or a sprig of holly in our|gift 
boxes. 

I was given a cup of tea, made of water drawn from a well as the first rays 
of the New Year's sun touched it, a dish of rice, the first of the season’s crop, a cup 
of sake in a red lacquer cup, that eternal youth might be mine, a beautiful box 
of sweetmeats and a wonderful carved image of| Benton, the goddess of beauty, 
whose favor alas, has been withheld though she even now rests upon my table. 
The children were spellbound with the beauty of their first Christmas tree, laden 
with candles, sparkling with tinsel rays of light from the golden Star of Bethlehem 
that shown from the tip. My!Christmas tree in their minds was the pine at the 
gate brought into the house for some mysterious reason. (640 words; 3401 strokes) 


—The Craftsman. 
[Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.) 
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to “hold your concentration, too."' For no eral copies of the list, first writing the words 


other reason than to develop your power of 
holding your attention on a given problem, 
the repetition of words is of great value. 
If you pronounce mentally each letter as you 
write it, at the same time trying to visualize— 


to get a picture ot 
the exact location 
of each letter—it 
will help you in 
maintaining inter- 
est and securing 
concentration. It 
you doubt the val- 
ue of concentra- 
tion, ask any of the 
expert writers! It 
is one of the great 
secrets of accu- 
racy and speed. 

In starting out 
to practice any 
word, it will be a 
good plan to find 
the location of 
each letter—either 
mentally or look- 
ing at the key- 
board before you 
start, trying to fix 
the location of 
each letter and 
your method of 
approach to it, etc. 
Remember always 
to start from the 
home row—t hat 
is, keep your fin- 
gers directly above 
the letters on the 
second row. Come 
back to this posi- 
tion after each at- 
tempt on the 
word. Do not 
merely place the 
fingers in position 
and then strike the 
keys in rotation. 
This will be of 
no value except 
to develop the 
muscles of your 
fingers. That is 
only incidental to 
speedy writing; 
control is the 





The words have been arranged for the most 
part according to the number of letters. 
This is to assist you in getting rhythm in oper- 
ation. After going through the repetitive 
word drills until you feel that you can write 
smoothly and rhythmically, try making sev- 








The purpose of the O. G. A. is to encourage 
the development of skillful shorthand writing. 
Membership is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to Become a Member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that represent 
your best work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches requi standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your 
work will be returned with su tions and criti- 
cisms and you may try again. To secure approval, 
notes must be correct in theory, accurate in pro- 
portion and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded 
to those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificate to those whose 
notes warrant it. embers may become candi- 
dates for the Cerlificale of Superior Meril. A cir- 
cular about this certificate and how to secure it 
will be sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination fee of 
ten cents must accompany each specimen sub- 
mitted for membership, fifty cents each applica- 
tion for Certificate of Superior Merit. 


oe 


The O. A. T. is the professional organization 
of the artists in typewriting. It is open to all who 
qualify as superior craftsmen. ay 

Junior Membership: Membership in_ the 
Junior division is to anyone who is studying 
typewriting in a or by himself who is able 
to the Junior test. ree 

Senior Membership: Membership in the 
Senior division is open to all typists whether 
attending school or not who have reached a speed 
of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate This cer- 
tificate is issued to Senior Members able to qualify 
at fifty words (300 strokes) or more a minute on 
the Monthly Speed Test. No papers rating less 
than fifty net words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each 
part of the membership tests should be typed 
on a separate sheet. The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, subject to Inter- 
national Rules, and accompanied by the timer's 
affidavit. A test is good only until the 25th of 
the month following publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is 
charged for speed tests. A utiful Certificate 
is issued to all those who pass any of the tests. 








factor 


just as you would straight matter, and copy 
from your last copy each time. By changing 
order or rotation of the words in your third and 
succeeding copies, you will be killing two 
birds with one stone—getting concentration 


and obtaining the 
writing practice at 
the same _ time. 
You can do this 
by writing first 
each alternate 
word, then going 
through the list 
and picking up the 
words you omitted 
the first time. 

Lastly, there is 
no reason why you 
should not turn 
this into a_ short- 
hand drill also by 
writing the words 
in shorthand in 
different orders 
and then  tran- 
scribing these on 
the machine. 


O. A. T. Awards 
Gold Ring 


Helen E. Brogan, Cath 
olic Girl's High 
School, Philadelphia. 


Gold Pin 


toseph H. Trux, 
Churchman Business 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Rachel Greenspan 
Central High Schoo! 
Duluth, Minn. 

Silver Pin 

Evelyn Mitchell, High 
School, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

Floyd E. Lippert, 
Evart High School, 
Evart, Mich. 

Effie Akerman, Cen- 
tral High School, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Jennie Schwartz, He- 
brew Technical 
School for Girls, New 
York City. 

Bronze Pin 

Gladys Waddell, South- 
ern Branch Univer- 
sity of California 
Long Beach, Calif. 


100% Clubs, O. A. T. 
Mrs. M. Tomsen, Southern Branch University of Cali- 
fornia, Long Beach, Calif. 
Honorable Mention, O. G. A. 
Joseph Karpencoff, New York City 
Marian Ribisi, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, Calif. 


Ada Burnett, Peoria, Ill. 
Agnes Bauer, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
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Material for January Tests Laying Telegraph Wire by 
(Good until February 25, 1922) A irplane 
c 
O. G. A. 

Make two copies in your best shorthand 
of the “rule’’ by which Charles Dickens 
lived and worked, given on page 182. Send 
one to us with your application and keep . 4+) ¢€ a 4 
the other to check up with the official plate ? 
to be published in March. 


O. A. T. 


Junior Test , ¥ : 


(Official plate for November O. G. A. Test) 


Copy the following article in your best 
style, supplying a suitable title. é oo ¢ 

Just as there are self-starting flivvers and the kind that é 
have to be wound up, there are folks that start on their 
own initiative and those who have to be prodded. S ( - * / r 

Naturally, the fellow who “‘arrives” in the business world j . ” 
is almost invariably the self-starting kind. As soon as he 
gets an idea he acts. The inert person may have an equally 
brilliant hunch but somehow or other his engine goes dead 7 . = - . s 
right there. He fails to get the right mixture of inspiration 
and perspiration in his carbureter. 

“Get-up-and-get” is the gift of the gods to a lucky 3 2 ’ ll r 
minority of individuals, yet even a plum lazy mortal can / 
acquire the habit by the exercise of a little will-power and 
diligent practice. Many of our best self-starters admit they ¢ y 
are lazy by nature. 

Self-starting, however, is a human virtue only when 
combined with a sense of direction, otherwise the person a ) J 
runs around in circles, working like all get out, but never ) 4 he. : : > J 
accomplishing anything. Such people are like the African 
gentleman on the merry-go-round—they ‘“‘travel a lot 
but don’t get no place.” , io ; y fo < 


Senior Test 


1. Arrange a letterhead showing telephone 2 
number and hours open, your own name as —h * 
PHOTOGRAPHER, and your address; then 
write the following letter and coupon, supply- . (Zz 
ing any needed punctuation and paragraph- A 
ing in both. ; 

‘ j “ + 


\ 


Dear Madam: During the five years I have been estab 
lished in (your town here), | have won a reputation for mak- 
ing fine photographs. In order to introduce my work to , 

those who may not be familiar with it, I am inclosing a . f a 
coupon which will entitle you to a considerable discount 

from the regular price of my photographs. In my work _ 

you will note the newest lighting effects handworked back- aia — a 2 - 
grounds and finish. I should be very glad at any time cz 

to show you samples of my work if you will be kind enough 

to call at the Studio. In order to obtain the reduced price a 

offered it will be necessary for you to present this coupon : Jj ——_ , o_-« 
at the time of sitting. Very truly yours 


2. Coupon should be typed so that paper > 7 — 2 Dy ref 


can be cut smaller than letterhead. Use same / ‘ 
information as at top of letterhead and add: 


Sitting may be made by appointment. The holder of ‘ = 
this coupon is entitled to our special advertising offer at 
the following rates: One dozen $20.00 Gray Reynolds ) 
portraits, for $13.00 or Six $13.00 Gray Reynolds Por- - Z - ( ‘ » or a 
traits for $9.00 Or Three $10.00 Gray Reynolds Portraits. 7 
for $7.00. One Dozen $12.00 Art Buff Etching for $8.00 
One $20.00 Hoppner Water Color, for $12.00 (signature). - y a J 
We positively guarantee satisfaction and that these por- ‘A Ai ; e = 
traits will be our finest work. Without this coupon you can- 
not obtain these photographs for less than our regular 
prices. With this coupon, a discount of 15% will be al- 
lowed if a higher priced picture is desired. No extra charge 
for resitting (put this above coupon border, in all caps) 
Good until used (below coupon border, all caps) ? © _ , — ~ 
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An Analysis of Schneider’s Contest Notes 


By Charles L. Swem 





T 1S something of a redundancy 
to attempt to draw a lesson 
AVA from an analysis of Mr. Schneid- 
f er's notes in the recent contest, 
for when a young man of Mr. 








EMBLEM 
OF THE] Schneider’s brief years competes 
ORDER] with the best shorthand writers 





of the country and emerges an 
undisputed victor, there is not much more 
to be said. The conclusion is fairly obvious. 
In familiar language, he “has the goods.” 
And what matters a post-mortem discussion 
ot what he did right or what he did wrong 
by one who, while Mr. Schneider was writing, 
sat calmly back admiring the scene, possessed 
of none of the worries, or taking part in none 
of the labor of the battle? 

But simply as a matter of interest, a perusal 
of Mr. Schneider’s notes is worth while to 
those who have never reached the pinnacle 
that he has achieved, but who are struggling 
ambitiously toward it. It is interesting to 
know that Mr. Schneider writes the same 
kind of shorthand that we write; that when 
pressed he will make the same errors that 
we will make, will do the same things that 
we are sometimes guilty of; that, in short, 
his reactions to speed are identically our 
own reactions, thus proving that what he 
has done is possible to any of us who is willing 
to make the same expenditure of industry 
and perseverance that he has made upon his 
shorthand. 

Mr. Schneider's notes at top speed are 
remarkably legible, as the accompanying 
illustrations show, far more legible than any 
notes at that speed that it has been my 
privilege to read. One of the destructive 
tendencies of that speed, with the average 
writer, is to “sprawl.’’ This is not true of 
Mr. Schneider's writing, for his oblique char- 
acters are quite as well formed as his horizon- 
tal characters, and his notes withal show a 
surprising degree of compactness. He has 
successfully overcome the sprawling tendency 
of the young writer, not only adding thereby 
to the legibility of his notes, but making pos- 
sible his extraordinary speed. How many 
hours of intensive practice on this point are 
responsible for this is conjecture only, but 
this much is certain, it is not an accident. 
It is the result of intelligent, painstaking 
study and much labor. Full-rounded notes 
such as these are an art not lightly acquired 
at 280 words a minute. 

An outstanding characteristic of these 
notes is the youth of the writer. Mr. 
Schneider is young, and has by no means 
reached bis highest speed and accuracy. 


Almost one-third of his total errors on the 


five “‘takes’’ are attributable to nothing else 
but his youth—errors that a seasoned con 
testant would not make. These are errors 
made on outlines that are perfectly executed 
in his notes, but which he transcribed in 
correctly because of distrust of the sense 
they made. Six times he has transcribed his 
notes correctly on the typewriter, but changed 
them to incorrect words before handing in 
his transcript, simply thought 
they made better sense. It is the normal 
conceit of youth! There is little in the world 
that youth does not think it can improve on, 
and this characteristic has a wonderful outlet 
in shorthand writing. I have seen outlines, 
and you have seen them, written in copper 
plate style, which we can translate perfectly, 
but which, witha perversity that is inexplicable, 
we have deliberately distorted in transcribing, 
simply because we have thought we could 
improve on the context 

On no less than twenty-six occasions, Mr 
Schneider either carelessly omitted or deliber 
ately misread outlines that 
his notes. It is doubtful if he 
transcripts after them to the 
operator. Instead, 
that he did in himself and his system, he 
hurried from transcript to another, 
turning in five in the time many an experienced 
reporter found insufficient for three. On two 
of these transcripts he established 
records; on the other three, he 
championship. In the light of such a record 
it is folly to cavil at an error or two that might 
have been obviated, but I can’t help wishing 
that Mr. Schneider could have had 
time to read over his transcripts. Mr. Gregg 
has pointed out the extreme with 
which Mr. Behrin and other con- 
testants reread and rewrite their transcripts 
I expect to see even greater records from the 
pen of the champion when contest 
experience has taught him the care that 
does not now seem necessary to him. 

As for the “legitimate” that he 
made, a great majority of them were of an 
immaterial nature—on little words that it 
is so difficult to hear distinctly at high speed 
At 280 words a minute, it is extremely difficult 
to be certain whether the reader says ‘“‘of”’ 
or “‘of the,"’ whether he reads the singular 
or plural, and frequently it is next to im 


because he 


were periect in 


read over his 
dictating 
possessing the confidence 
one 


world’s 
won the 


more 
caution 
seasoned 


new 


errors 


possible to hear the past tense of many 
words. Such little things as these make up 
almost the sum total of Mr. Schneider's 
errors. On singulars and plurals he erred 


five times, on past tenses, seven, and on of's, 
of the's, for's etc., he was charged with 
twenty-three errors Knowing from expefi- 
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ence the importance that hearing 
plays at high speed, I have no 
hesitation in charging most of 
these up to that one element 
which cannot be overlooked in 
training for high speed 

Out of the several thousands 
of words dictated, he left out 
but ten. Few contestants ever 
go through five takes at these 
speeds without one or mor 
“holes” in their notes. However 
much speed in reserve a writer 
may possess, traveling at 240 
or 280 words a minute, there are 
times when a word or a phrase 
that makes no impression at all 
upon the eardrums will cause you 
to drop out not only the words 
not heard but perhaps a half 
dozen following them before you 
gain your mental equilibrium 
Think for a moment of the com 
plicated process of four or five 
words coming to the eardrums 
a second, being registered on the 
brain, matched with a shorthand 
outline, which is telegraphed to 
the hand and recorded in pen and 
ink—and marvel at the human 
machinery which makes such a 
process possible! In twenty-five 
minutes’ dictation, Mr. Schneider 
suffered but one interruption 
to his shorthand ‘‘machinery.’ 

It will be remembered that on 
the 175 take, he shared with Mr: 
Bottome, a previous champion, 
the honor of setting a new accu 
racy record for that speed, each 
of them making but three errors 
in the five-minute dictation. Mr 
Schneider's errors on this take ar« 
strikingly typical. Two of them 
should never have been, the other 
is a case of mishearing. The first 
sentence of the take carried the 
word “zoning.”’ During the di 
tation it was remarked by several 
spectators that it was a word 
upon which an error could easily 
be made, for the last syllable was 
barely audible. It was on this 
word that Mr. Schneider made 
his first error. He states himself 
that he realized the context of the 
sentence called for the present 
participle, but that having a 
distinct recollection of hearing 
but ‘‘zone,’’ he transcribed it as 
such. It made such an impression 
upon his memory that even the 
sense of the thing would not 
permit him to make the change 
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rhe second error was the writing 
of streets for stores He had 
transcribed stores in the first place, 
but changed it to streets at the 
last moment His notes show a 
perfect s-f-r-s, and although the o 
is omitted, there is no excuse other 
than carelessness for not trans- 
cribing it stores (for Mr. Schneider 
uses the form s-t for street). 
Che third error is a particularly 
exasperating one. In the sen- 
tence, rhe pride one feels in a 
city finds its source in the home,” 
his transcript showed the s 
omitted from its. This is purely a 
typographical error easily ac 


counted for In dictating to 
his typist, Mr. Schneider un 
doubtedly said “its source.’" The 


two s’s coming together did not 
make any impression on the 
typist, who probably was not 
following the sense, but simply 
writing the words she heard, or 
thought she heard. In reading 
the transcript back so that Mr 
Schneider could check his notes 
igainst it, the words “‘it source’’ 
nay have sounded exactly like 
ts source,"’ and particularly so 
because Mr. Schneider's atten 
tion was fixed on his notes. But, 
in the view of the Contest Com 
mittee, the omission of s rendered 
i different word = entirely 
though without meaning), and 
it was naturally and correctly 
counted as an error. This is a 
striking illustration of the rigid 
ity with which contest papers 
ire marked Thus, of the three 
errors at 175, one was mishearing, 
another carelessness, and the 
third chargeable to the typist 
who wrote for him. As a matter 
of fact, two such typographical 
errors are to be marked against 
the typist, the other occurring in 
another take. 


What better argument does an 
O. G. A. editor or a teacher need 
than this page of notes to prove 
that the forms of the textbook are 
the forms of speed. Notice the 
depth of Mr. Schneider's curves, 
the fullness at the beginning of 
the /’s, and at the end of the g’s 
This is artistic shorthand—at 
280 words a minute! Note the d 
and the v on the twelfth 
line of the 215 take, occurring 
together, almost perfect examples 
of those (Continued on page 207) 





FOR 
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Dependability: The Key to Success 


By J. Ogden Armour 
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Please give me detailed information for preparation of 
shorthand plates before reaching the printer for publica- 
tion. By this, I mean the kind of ink, quality and size 
of paper, etc., used in writing the shorthand plates. 

E. B. 


Any good grade of writing paper is suitable 
for plate writing, but copy for the Gregg 
Writer plates is written on sheets of thin, 
glossy-finished bristolboard (Wedding Bristol, 
they call it). Bristolboard survives better 
than paper, the numerous handlings to which 
the plates are subjected from the writer to the 
engraver. These sheets are slightly larger 
than a Gregg Writer page, the notes on them 
being reduced to size by the photo-engraver. 
The shorthand forms are invariably written in 
India black ink, and look exactly the same 
in their original state as when they are 
printed in these pages. 


® @ ¢ 


Is there a rule governing the joining of s between two 
onsonants, one of which demands the comma s and the 
ther the reverse s? For example, what governs the join- 
ing of sin these words: IJmstitute, mistake, notwithstanding, 
reconcile, strongest, assassination. 


The joining of s in the body of words de- 
pends mainly upon two things—facility and 
distinctiveness. 

In words like imstitule, mistake, experience 
has shown that a sharp angle and a more dis- 
tinct form is obtained by writing the s as 
given in the book. 

In notwithstanding an angle is necessary for 
distinctiveness—otherwise the form would 
look like the word neck. 

The form for reconcile was arrived at by 
simply dropping the / and retaining the s 
which was used when the word was written 
in full. 

In forming derivatives of wordsigns or 
words that are abbreviated, the letters added 
to form the derivatives are disjoined. 

In practice, however, it is possible in many 
words to join the letters added, because the 
forms are distinctive. (See footnote to par- 
agraph 64.) It happens that this is the case 
in both stronger and strongest—the str for 
strong is so distinctive that r and st may be 
joined in writing stronger and strongest re- 
spectively. In joining the st, the comma s is 


used, just as it would be if the st were*dis 
joined. 
The rule is that s joins to » with a sharp 
angle, and this explains the form given in the 
dictionary for the word assassination. The 
other s would not give a distinct angle—in- 


deed, the form, as given in your letter, looks 
exactly like the form for association. 


® @ @ 


Have you ever considered the advisability of represent- 
ing és and has by the same sign in phrases? It is done in 
other systems. It might not be practicable when the 
words are standing alone, but I do not see why it cannot 
be done in phrases 


Yes; we have considered it, but decided 
that the very slight gain in brevity was more 
than offset by loss in legibility. The possible 
conflicts that might occur are illustrated 
by a story told by the well-known court 
reporter, Louis E. Schrader, which appears 
in the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association for 1919. Mr. 
Schrader said: 


You may have noticed in magazines about a year ago a 
story from Pittsburgh, I think. which is worth repeating 
In one of the big mills there they had a little railroad 
connection, a separate organization, a separate railroad 
company. The railroad was operated for the benefit of 
the steel company. They became involved in some litiga 
tion with regard to interstate commerce regulations. The 
point at issue was whether thie was really and truly a rall- 
road or just a little adjunct of the steel company, to deter- 
mine whether they were entitled to interstate regulations 
and duties. In that testimony the question was asked: ‘Is 
it not a fact that this is merely a switch connection?” The 
witness in his answer stoutly denied it. He said that he 
had helped organize a separate railroad company and com 
plied with all the laws and they were a bona fide railroad 
corporation, entitled to interstate regulations. After the 
case was written up, the counsel opposing the railroad laid 
the matter before the Court with one statement. He said, 
“The president of this road admits what we have always 
claimed that this is merely an adjunct and it is not a 
railroad.” The railroad people were very much surprised 
When they pinned the man down to the statement, he said 
“Here is his statement: “Yes, it is a ewitching connection.’ *’ 
Counsel was astonished and called the president's attention 
to it. He said. ““There must be some mistake, I never said 
it.” He called the reporter, who happened to be a very 
able one. Counsel looked at it and said, “There must be 
some mistake, because I have spent a great deal of time 
in proving the other side of the question.” The reporter 
got his notebook and compared it. Those who write Pit- 
manic shorthand will appreciate the outline for “‘it is.” He 
started to read it and said, “Yes, there is no doubt it 
should be, ‘it has a switching connection.’” 


® @ ¢ 


Why is shipper written with the disjoined r instead of 
the reversed circle? 

See Paragraph 65. The reversing principle 
is used to express er after wordsigns only 
when the last consonant of the word is included 
in the wordsign, as in Ing for long, t-ch for 
teach. Since p, the last consonant of ship, 
is omitted in the abbreviated form, it is 
necessary to use the'disjoinedr. (Incidentally 
the other form would represent sheer.) 
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A New Record for Accuracy 





FOR JANUARY 


An Hour’s Typing with But One Official Error 


Interview by Harold H. Smith 


“YAN you write 128 words a minute for 
60 minutes and turn in a paper with 
only 1 error—and that merely a failure 

to space between two words? That very 
thing was done in the International Cham- 
pionship Typewriting Contest at New York 
-on October 17. Mr. William F. Oswald turned 
the trick, and there are so many interesting 
sidelights to his performance that I made 
an appointment for an interview with him, 
checked up his contest 
papers in the judges’ files, 
and am presenting here 
the results of my investi 
gation. 

In the first place, this 
is a accuracy 
for one hour's steady writ 
open 


record for 
ing in an contest 

In the second place, 
it is worth noting that 
notwithstanding the very 
evident caution and slow- 
ing down which were nec- 
essary in order to assure 
his splendid record, Mr 
Oswald still won fifth 
place in the Professional 
class, with a record that 


was only eight words a 
minute behind the win- 
ner of that contest. 


WHY IT HAPPENED 


Mr. Oswald, as many of our readers well 
know, has been traveling during a large part 
of the last school year. He returned to New 
York the first of the summer and in August 
became the active trainer of the speed writers 
in the Underwood School Department. It 
was not his intention to enter the contest 
this year because he had been on the road 
so much of the time, while several of the pro- 
fessionals had been practicing consistently 
during a large part of that period. 

However, a week before the contest, on 
account of a ruling by the official judge, Mr 
Oswald decided that he would have to enter 
the contest. Feeling that the time was too 
short to permit him to do his very best work, 
he carefully read and studied the Interna- 
tional Contest Rules. 


§ HOW HE DID IT 


He discovered that no rule prohibited the 
use of the eraser—probably because it has 
generally been conceded that even a penalty 





William F. Oswald 


of ten words for every error is less oppressive 
than the time which would be lost in erasing 
and correcting. Thereupon, he decided to 
use the eraser! 

As trainer for the Underwood operators, 
he continued to supervise their practice, 
getting them started on their tests according 
to the regular schedule. Meanwhile, he wrote 
two or three tests on his own account—the 
contest itself representing the fifth hour test 
he had written since the 
1920 International Con- 
test, a year before! In 
this practice, however, 
Mr. Oswald did not uss 
the eraser because he did 
not want to publish his 
intention of trying for an 
record. It was 
1 surprise to everyone 
which he was preparing! 

During the contest Mr: 
Oswald worked away 
steadily, and those of us 
who did not happen to 
see him making occasiona! 
use of the eraser wonder- 
ed what he was trying to 
do. At various times the 
stop watch showed he 
was writing 70-space lines 
in 6 seconds, 6 2/5, and 6 
4/5. seconds. That was a little better 
than nine lines a minute—but = Mr. 
Hossfeld was working like clockwork, reeling 
his lines off in 5 4/5, 6 and 6 2/5 seconds— 
most of them running 6 seconds flat—and 
that would be around ten lines a minute 
Miss Owen and Mr. Tangora were also keep 
ing up the pace with Mr. Hossfeld and, 
though the difference between their writing 
and Mr. Oswald’s was but two-fifths of a 
second per line, it was distinctly noticeable 
Even the old-timers were guessing at Mr 
Oswald's intentions 

When the contest was over, 
announced that he thought he had a perfect 
hour. What a thrill went through those who 
were there! In the old days, he would prob- 
ably have “gotten away with it,’’ as the 
saying is, because the error was such a little 
one, it really didn’t amount to much, no 
misstruck letters, you know—just a failure 
to space between words. But it was dis 
covered—on the first page, before Mr. Oswald 
had been able to center his attention fully 
on his work, 


accuracy 


Mr. Oswald 
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That reminds me of something—the stuffy 
atmosphere and the noise made by the 
audience. It was terrible, the worst in the 
history of the contests. 


POOR WORKING CONDITIONS 


Picture, if you can, a room about four 
hundred feet long and forty feet wide, with 
large windows all along the long side. 
The contestants sat in the space between these 
windows and a temporary barrier erected 
about halfway across the room and extending 
its full length. Just within this barrier sat 
the special guests, typewriter repairmen, 
the official assistants, the reporters, and 
former speed writers; then beyond the barrier 
was—the mob. Forty thousand tickets were 
collected at the gate on the day of the con- 
test and, while only a few hundred could 
witness it, there was a continual shuffling 
of feet, loud talking, laughing, and good- 
natured commotion as youngsters and adults 
pushed and jostled each other about to make 
room for one more glimpse of the fastest 
typists in the world. 

On account of the poor ventilation and 
heating arrangements, it was necessary to 
keep every window tightly closed during the 
contest, and this added to the discomfort 
and gave further opportunity for the ever- 
present objector to cuss and discuss the man- 
agement of the contest. Let it be said right 
here, however, that Judge Kimball did the 
only possible thing in keeping the windows 
closed. When they were up, the operators 
were chilled with a breeze which stiffened 
their fingers and blew their papers. The conse- 
quent stuffiness of the atmosphere undoubt- 
edly helped keep the records down by causing 
more errors and making for less speed. Opera- 
tors suffered intensely with perspiration 
standing out and dripping from nose and 
chin, off of elbows and running down their 
backs. Shirtwaists were wringing wet before 
fifteen minutes had elapsed. 

Mr. Oswald remarked that he had written 
at least two or three pages before he was 
able to forget the noise and confusion and 
stop wondering how the audience and judge 
were reacting to his use of the eraser. After 
that, he feels that they did not worry him 
in the least. In fact, he inclines to think that 
had it not been for the struggle to concen- 
trate his attention at the outset he would 
hardly have written as rapidly as he did. 

The importance of this concentration is 
illustrated also by Mr. Hossfeld’s work. He 
made only 26 errors in the hour—a record 
for the winner of the Professional contest. 
He had three perfect pages, seven pages with 
but one error each, four pages with two errors 
each, and] two! pages with five and six errors 
respectively. These last, Mr. Hossfeld ac- 
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saying that he “blew up” 
while writing them. We wonder how many 
students and office typists think of five 
errors on a page of 600 words as a “blow-up!” 

In describing his experience in the contest, 
Mr. Oswald made it clear that he wrote as 
fast as he could and still do so easily and 
accurately—well within himself, so to speak. 
He did not extend himself unnecessarily 
because he did not want to lose time erasing. 
His experience at Washington, D. C., during 
the war stood him in good stead and he simply 
took up his regular, commercial rate 
of speed. 


counts for by 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THIS 
RECORD 


Many people have argued that the work 
done in these contests is not commercially 
usable—that it is too full of errors. This may 
have been true in the past, but to-day the 
marking is much more strict; errors are called 
on work which before would have been re- 
garded as perfect and which, in most business 
offices, without a 
murmur. 


would be passed 


THE ERROR THAT HURT 


Here is the error which Mr. Oswald made 


on his first page: 


spoken of——Itook 


Mr. Oswald erased only eight times in the 
entire hour, and each erasure was so neatly 
done that it is almost impossible to find it. 
There is not the slightest evidence of the 
scrubbing which characterizes the correc- 
tions of so many office typists. In only one 
case did the erasure cover more than one 
space, and then it was but two spaces wide. 
His erasures, by pages, were as follows: 


Page 1 Noerasure. 1 Error 
Page 2 Erased on “things” 
Page 3 Erased on “soda” 
Page 4 Perfect page 

Page 5S Erased between “undertaker tacked’ 
Page 5S Erased on “going” 
Page 6 Perfect page 

Page 7 Erased on “tigers” 
Page 8 Erased on “whose” 
Page 9 Erased on “walked” 
Page 10 Perfect page 

Page 11 Erased on “bondage'’ 
Page 12 Perfect page 

Page 13 Perfect page 

Page 14 Perfect page 


He was going strong on perfect pages at 
the finish, and we are wondering what he 
could have done with more practice both in 
writing the hour and in erasing. 

“IT wasn't a bit nervous,”’ said Oswald; 
“I was more composed than ever before in 
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a contest.’’ That was his answer to the 
question I put to him on the state of his 
nerves. 


HAS ALWAYS BEEN ACCURATE 


Whether in school, training camp, demon- 
strating, or working in offices, Mr. Oswald 
has always been an accurate writer. He is a 
graduate of the Taylor School, Philadelphia, 
and he says that one of the first lessons he 
learned there was to complete.every exercise 
or page he commenced regardless of whether 
or not errors were made. He does not believe 
so much in being a stickler for the ‘‘perfect 
copy,’ but he does insist on writing as accu- 
rately as possible all the time. That this is more 
than mere theory with him is demonstrated 
by the greatly improved accuracy of the 
professional, amateur, and novice typists 
whom he trained during the ten or twelve 
weeks prior to the contest. 

Other and equally important aims of the 
typist are technique and dexterity. These 
must be striven for as much as 100% accuracy, 
and it is foolish to try for one at the expense 
of the other two. 

During the war, although he could have 
turned out slipshod work which would have 
been accepted without question by his superior 
officers, Mr. Oswald consciously maintained 
his technique and accuracy on a high plane. 
This was difficult because he worked under 
great pressure, long hours, overtime, and 
frequently under the poorest of working 


conditions. 
PRACTICE NEW MATTER 


Mr. Oswald's preference is for new matter 
practice. He feels that the operator does 
not concentrate his attention as intensely 
on repetition matter as he does on new matter, 
and concentration is the key to skill in typing. 
Particularly when writing tests for 100% 
accuracy does he feel that new and rather 
difficult matter should be chosen. 


DEVELOP YOUR OWN STYLE 


No two typists will use exactly the same 
style of operation. Each individual should 
consciously try to develop his own particular 
technique. There are certain general prin- 
ciples which have been pretty well defined, 
but each typist is sure to have eccentricities 


of his own which must be considered. 


PVEN EXPERTS ARE TEMPTED 


As showing the many queer distractions 
which may affect the contestant, Mr. Oswald's 
experience of involuntarily thinking of cer- 
tain members of the group he trained is very 
interesting. When a difficult combination 
appeared he would say to himself, “That 


will be a hard one for Hossfeld. Hope he gets 
over it without making an error.’’ And per- 
haps the next moment he would be thinking 
of another operator and silently expressing 
a similar hope that he would be able to get 
safely by that particular danger point. 


A NEW GOAL 


All in all, we think that Mr. Oswald has 
demonstrated, under extraordinary circum- 
stances, the commercial possibilities of the 
typewriter. He has proved once and for 
all that he can take his place by the best 
office typists in the land and turn out type- 
writing of the highest quality at a speed of 
from three to six times that reached by the 
average office worker. We are only sorry 
that it is not possible for every typist to 
see his work in order to admire its accuracy 
and beautiful evenness of touch. 

If the accomplishment of something “‘differ- 
ent’’ was his aim in entering the 1921 contest, 
Mr. Oswald has certainly reached his goal, 
and in so doing has set a mark worth while 


striving for. 
oOo 


The Little Things 


By Orison Swett Marden 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


Court and Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 


After Shorthand, What? 


NUMBER of young shorthand writers 

now are asking what information a 
L. prospective court reporter ought to 
have before taking up the duties of reporting. 
The question is not directed so much toward 
the shorthand writing speed he ought to 
have, but to what information of a general 
character is necessary in order to report 
cases properly. 

As we have said heretofore in this Depart- 
ment, each profession has a certain form or 
style of expression. You know that a writer 
for a newspaper uses an entirely different 
form of expression from an engineer, and the 
doctor from the minister, and so on. When 
all the professions and businesses do not 
function in their ndérmal way, the lawyer 
appears upon the scene, and in his interpreta- 
tion of the rights and privileges of firms, 
corporations, and individuals he uses a 
particular style of language that differs from 
them all. His words are accurate and clear, 
and when it is necessary to state a particular 
point in three or four different ways in order 
to avoid any possibility of misunderstanding, 
the hesitate so to express 


himself. 


lawver does not 


LEARN THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
LAW 


Perhaps this does not convey my meaning 
to you as fully as it should, but if you will 
read a few law books you will understand 
what I have just said, and a study of the 
language of the law is one of the essentials 
of a reporter’s preparation. Unless and 
until you can read a law textbook and enjoy 
the nicety and clearness of the statements, 
you are not well prepared to go into court 
and take the oral statements and arguments 
of counsel. Any prospective reporter ought 
to read several law books to acquaint him- 
self with the particular style of language 
used in law procedure. If the expression in 


court is that a certain condition has existed 
“since prior’ to a certain date, it should not 
disturb you but should find in you a pleasant 
response to the accuracy of the statement. 


This is an example of what to the layman 
would seem to be an unusual expression 


BROADEN YOUR TECHNICAL 
VOCABULARY 
Having acquired familiarity with the 
ordinary phraseology used by lawyers, another 
important step is to acquire some knowledge 
of the phraseology of the various professions 
and businesses. There are certain engineering 
and medical that 
used in the court room as the days of the 


terms are as commonly 


week. In particular types of cases there is 
always produced at the trial a certain amount 
of medical testimony, 
being common to law 
liminary study of those terms is very helpful 
Of course, if you are able to recognize the 
names of the muscles, nerves, and processes 
of the body sufficiently well to write them 
quickly and accurately, not very much more 
study is needed of the medical side of report- 


those types o! cases 


practice, and a pre 


ing, but, if, perchance, you do not possess 
that information, then you should read some 


good book on anatomy One of the very 
common books read and written in short 
hand by many court reporters is Gray's 
Anatomy Perhaps you can get a copy 


reasonably at some second-hand bookstore 

It will make very good reading for you. 
Of course no reporter's office is very well 

that not have a medical 


Perhaps a manikin would be of 


equipped does 
dictionary. 
assistance also. 

Now as to the technical terms, engineering, 
chemical, and scientific, there is at least one 
little book of 1600 pages, known as Foster's 
Engineer's Pocketbook, which many years 
ago sold for $5, that contains some of the 
most common electrical and mechanical 
terms. This book makes very 
reading and forearms the reporter with a 
knowledge of a very general nature of the 
style of language used in discussing mechanical 
and electrical principles. 

“Kimble’s Vocabularies,”’ a book pub- 
lished by Mr. Elbert J. Kimble, of San 
Francisco, is also very helpful along this 


interesting 
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line. I understand this book is being re- 
vised and that the new edition will be ready 
around the first of the year. 


TRADE JOURNALS HELP 


The editor of this Department was very 
much interested when in school in the subject 
of physiology and has continued the study 
of anatomy interestedly and aggressively 
all his life, which makes possible for him the 
reporting of testimony and discussion on 
medical subjects with less difficulty than 
would be the case without such preparation. 
His personal preparation for technical report- 
ing, in addition to a careful study of Foster's 
Handbook, referred to, and a few other 
similar books, has been the reading of trade 
journals on different subjects from which 
could be obtained the trade and _ special 
names, and the styles of language used in dis- 
cussipg these subjects. 

These are general suggestions, but a limited 
knowledge of all these subjects is essential 
to successful reporting. A reporter must 
be able to recognize the terms used in any 
forum, or sooner or later he will be called 
upon to make a transcript of a proceeding 
for which he is not sufficiently prepared 


FORM OF TRANSCRIPT 


The next most perplexing problem is a 
knowledge of the particular forms used in 
making a transcript of testimony or argu- 
ment in the various courts. The work is 
simplified for official court reporters because 
their work is largely in one court, but a 
general reporter has to know the forms for 
various courts. There is no book published 
on this subject, and perhaps the reason is 
that there is such a small sale for the book 
that it would not pay any one to publish it. 
However, this deficiency can be partly met 
by going to the clerk of the court in your 
particular locality and asking him to let you 
see some of the transcripts prepared in par- 
ticular cases. By reading these transcripts, 
many of the formal parts of a transcript 
will be made known to you. Make friends 
with the official reporter. He can help you 
get this information. 

In every lawyer's office there is a book of 
forms which is used more or less by them in 
the preparation of their legal papers. This 
book will be helpful as a guide to follow in 
the transcripts which you will be called upon 
to make. In this Department rather soon 
there will be given a number of forms for 
the guidance of young reporters, but obviously 
all of them could not be printed unless these 
forms ran through several volumes. 


BRUSH UP ON GEOGRAFHY AND 
HISTORY 


My general suggestion is that a reporte: 
ought to have some knowledge of every 
subject that can be mentioned and ought 
to have a special acumen for recognizing 
new words well enough to write them in short 
hand and spell them correctly in transcribing 
ought to know the necessary forms in court 
and general procedure, ought to know th: 
history and geography of his own country 
and, since the World War, it has been neces 
sary to know the history and geography « 
every other country in the world. 


GENERAL INFORMATION NEEDED 


In addition to the foregoing suggestions 
a reporter ought to have good reference books 
The writer has for reference books in his 
ofice two very complete dictionaries, a: 
encyclopedia, a world atlas, some specia 
books giving the history of the World War 
and some general reference books. It would 
require volumes to tell what a _ reporte: 
ought to know. Then you might say that 
it was an impossibility for a reporter to acquir« 
so extensive a general knowledge, and whilk 
yet you were making that statement there 
would somebody come along and demon 
strate that he had thgt knowledge. It is a 
man’s job, and if you go at it with that i: 
mind you will succeed 


FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH 
COURT’S ORGANIZATION 
AND JURISDICTION 


Perhaps there is one further suggestio: 
that would be helpful in this connection 
reporters should be quite familiar with the 
organization of the courts of our country 
and with their respective jurisdictions. Yo 
should know from whence they derive thei 
powers and, in a general way, how the laws 
are administered by the various governmenta 
and judicial bodies. You should also know 
the various classifications of offenses agains! 
the laws of the land, the types of punishment 
imposed, and the nature of trials before various 
and different tribunals. 


ALL ASIDE FROM SHORTHAND 
ABILITY OR OFFICE 
ORGANIZATION 


All of this is entirely aside from any 
consideration of the ability to write short- 
hand rapidly and accurately or the capacity 
of a reporting organization to handle numerous 
or large reporting contracts, or a number o/ 
general features of a reporting service which 
can not be referred to in a brief article. 


NOTE: The Mining Case is being suspended to give room for the 280-word Contest Matter. It will be continued in 
the March issue.—Editor. 
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Contest Material—280 Testimony 


(Continued from Mr. Schneider's notes on page 197) 
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280 ‘Testimony ‘*lake”’ from Championship Contest 


Niagara Falls, August, 1921 


T= EDITOR ot this department, think- 
ing our readers would be interested in see- 
g the entire 280 Testimony dictation given 

it the N.S. R. A. Contest at Niagara Falls 

August, in which Mr. Schneider won the 
championship, hag secured permission from 

Mr. J. E. Fuller, Chairman of the Contest 

Committee, to print the entire test. The ac- 
ompanying shorthand plates continue the 

matter from the point where the specimen of 

Mr. Schneider’s work ends. For convenience 

in dictating at 280 words a _ minute, 

the quarter minutes are indicated by single 
bars, the minutes by double bars. 


) Whatis your name? A James Brown 
2 Now, Mr. Brown, you live in Brooklyn? 
\ Yes, sir. 
) What part of Brooklyn? A 34 South 9th Street 


Q What sort of a building do you live in? 

A An elevator building 

An elevator apartment? A_ Yes, sir. 

Q On what floor? A On the third floor. 

Q How many rooms do you occupy there? 

A Five | rooms. 

Q Is there elevator service? A_ Ves, sir. 

Q That takes you up and down? A Day and night 
Q Day and night? A _ Yes, day and night 

Q Now, when did you purchase these premises? 

A On March 25th. 

Q On March 25th, 1920? A_ Last year 

Q Before you bought these premises did you go to see 
the tenant, Mr. King? A No. | 

QY And have a conversation with him? 

Q You did not? A_ No, sir. 

. You did not find out from Mr. King whether or not 
you were to get possession of that apartment, is that cor 
rect? A Yes 

Q Who owns this building besides yourself? 

A Meand my wife. 

Q In whose name is the deed to these premises? 

\ The party that I bought| the house from, Mr. John 
son. 

Q Have you the deed in your possession? 

\ I have the deed in my possession, but | have not 
got it with me 

In whose name did you buy the house? 

\ In whose name? 

Q Isit in your name? 

A My name and my wife's name, both. 

Q Didn't you take these premises in the name of your- 
self and some other || partner? A No other partner at all 

2 Didn't you buy this house with your partner? 

A No partner. 

Q You bought it all yourself? 

A All myself. This is my partner right here, my wife 

2 What sort of a house is this? 

A Itis a ten-family house 

Q Consisting of two apartments on each floor? 

A On each floor, yes. 

Q And Mr. King occupies the |ground floor? A Yes 

Q And then you have another tenant on the other side? 

A Yes. 

Q Now, why do you want Mr 
stead of the other apartment? 

A Because Mr. King's lease expired in July. 

Q His lease expired in July? 

A In July. and the other apartment has a lease from 
the other tenant for a longer period 

Q From the other landlord? 

A From | the other landlord, yes 

Q When did that lease expire? 


vu 
. 


A_ No, air. 


King’s apartment in- 





A 1 do not remember exactly Some time in October 
I think. 

Q October of last year? A_ I! think so 
Q And you renewed that lease, didn't you? 

\ No. I think it expired in February 

Q February of ‘ast vear? A On last February. yes 

Q Well, are you not sure about it? See if you cannot 
remember | exactly. A I do not remember 

© Don't you take charge of that building? 

A Well, I do take charge of the building 
it was renewed on February first 

Q It was renewed on February 

A Yes, on February first 

Q For how many years? A 

Q For one year? A_ Yes. 

Q And that expired February first of this year? 

A Yes. jl 

Q And on February first of this year you renewed it 
again, didn't you? A_ Yes, | renewed it for one year 

Q At an increased rental? A Yes, $10 increase 

Q Why didn't you try to get possession of that apart 
ment on February first. when that lease expired? Why 
didn't you commence proceedings then? 

A I started proceedings against this man, and | ex 
pected him to get out | in July 

Q But in November the other tenant, King, did not 
get out? A He did not get out, no. 

Q And in February the other tenant's lease expired? 

\ My lawyer told me to wait until the Court gave a 
decision in reference to landlords and tenants 

Q But there have been some vacancies in that house 
since you started proceedings against King? 

A There was a vancancy| on October first 
rented the apartment to the other tenant 

Q To the other tenant? A Ves 
So there was an apartment vacant? 
Yes, there was. 
In that building? A Yes. 
And then there was another one, wasn't there? 
There was another one this month 
This month? A _ This month. 
What is your business? 
My business is men's furnishing | business 
Where is that business located? A On 14th Street 
And these premises are situated on Seventh Avenue 
and 11th Street? A Near lith Street. 

Q How far is it from your place of business to the 
house where you live now? A That makes no difference. 

Q That makes no difference? 

A No. I am not taking care of the store now. 

Q Your brother takes care '! of the store? 

A Yes, my brother takes care of the store. 

Q Well, the house in Brooklyn where you live, do you 
own that building? A No. | do not own that building. 

Q Have you a lease on your apartment there? 

A No, sir. 

Q You are there as a monthly tenant? 

4 A monthly tenant, yes 

(To be continued next month) 


oO°e 


but I know 


first? 


For one year 


so I have 


OOF OOF OOF 


Analysis of Schneider’s Notes 
(Continued from page 197) 

And note also that Mr. Schneider 
secure his speed by any unugual 
phrasing, but simply by writing the same 
brand of shorthand that you are learning, 
a shorthand that is as inherent of speed as 
it is of beauty, to the one who really learns 


letters 
does not 


to write it 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 


The Measure of Courtesy - 7 G 
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Nuff Said 


A Bright Idea | 1 ¢ Corn y 











